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THE RELATION OF THE NURSE TO THE 
CONSERVATION PROGRAMME' 

By Edna N. White 
State Director for Ohio, U. S. Food Administration 

It is a great pleasure to speak to this large body of nurses re- 
garding a problem in which I have so long been concerned in arousing 
their interest. We have been engaged for some time at the State 
University in an effort to coordinate and correlate home economics 
and nursing. The district nurses in Columbus come to us for work in 
food values so that they may teach householders sound principles of 
food and feeding ; and in turn, the public health department gives our 
students the elements of home nursing. The head of the district nurs- 
ing association, through our extension division, gives instruction to 
the women of the state in child welfare. In order that we may offer to 
the public health field and to the new Federal work of county home 
demonstration, better trained women, we are developing a new com- 
bination course of nursing and home economics to be given for the 
first time next year. A combination which offers to the student train- 
ing in the fundamental principles of food, clothing, shelter, and home 
management, as well as in health and its care, ought to bring into 
the fields of both nursing and home economics a new view from a 
group of women with unusual background. 

The nurse has such an exceptional opportunity to influence and 
change the habits of the family with whom she comes in contact that 
those of us who are interested in home problems are most anxious 
to enlist her cooperation. It has been unfortunate that in many cases 
she has had so little opportunity to receive sound teaching in the 
fundamentals of nutrition. The question of the proper selection of 
food, especially in relation to its cost, is a most pressing one in these 
days of high prices and restricted markets. In the pre-war period 
there were all too many cases of poorly nourished children and in- 
efficient adults due to faulty feeding, but the dangers along this line 
have been multiplied many times as food shortages and war demands 
increase. The problem of child welfare is rendered increasingly diffi- 
cult by war conditions and the nurse must needs meet this situation 
also. It becomes imperative that the person whose opinion all of us 
hold in such high regard and whose advice we follow so implicitly, 
regardless of our status in life, should base her statements on knowl- 
edge of real facts. 

1 Read at a joint meeting of the three national organizations of nurses, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 10, 1918. 
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There is probably no subject on which more misinformation is 
given than that of food. The nurse does not need to deal in technicali- 
ties which mean little to her patients. It is the well informed person 
who puts technicalities in simple terms ; the less information one pos- 
sesses, the more likely one is to discuss learnedly calorific feeding and 
balanced diets. So long as our charities visitors base their food ad- 
vice on calorific values, so that their women purchase concentrated 
foods (cereals, legumes, etc.) without understanding the necessity 
of equal insistence on the purchase of milk and green vegetables, so 
long will we have the problem of poorly nourished children and adults. 
Food purchases cannot be based on fuel values alone without develop- 
ing social problems that follow in the train of underfed people. The 
milk situation, as it has developed in this country during the war, is 
bound up with the problem of the child in a most complex way. 

Our war problem is so involved with the food question that 
failure to handle it will bring disaster. It has been said that the 
nation with the last bag of wheat will win the war, but it may be said 
with equal truth that the nation that fails to feed its civilian popula- 
tion adequately will also fail, and a nation that does not conserve its 
child life vanishes from the earth. With every force at our com- 
mand we must see to it that our people use our available supplies so 
that we may have enough for our allies and maintain our own popula- 
tion adequately and efficiently. 

There is no group whose word carries such weight as yours. 
The Food Administration will inform you as to the shortages and 
readjustments necessary, you in turn can interpret these to your 
people and instruct them as to their needs and how to satisfy them 
from available supplies. You can help in developing the right at- 
titude of mind toward the government's requests and their necessity. 
Help kill insidious rumors designed to undermine the confidence of 
people in their government, and help to enforce its rulings by report- 
ing flagrant violators who would profit by the country's peril. You 
must remember and interpret the principle underlying the food rul- 
ings, of voluntary cooperation on the part of a democratic people, — 
a vindication of our belief in the efficiency of a real democracy. In- 
stil in them the wonderful spirit of the French women who have 
given their all to save democracy. 

"America expects every woman to do her duty in the same spirit 
as she expects each soldier, when the command comes, to go over 
the top without waiting to see if his neighbor has gone first." 



